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licentiousness and petty broils, are well described, and the facts of the 
petitions cited in proof of them. The second series of documents, illus- 
trating the family wars, truces and peace, and the legal or quasi-legal 
right of vengeance, is introduced by a long and scholarly discussion, in 
which the condition of the medieval law on these points is thoroughly 
treated. The family proceedings by which pacts of peace were made 
and legal truce enforced are curious examples of the persistence of the 
fundamental German conception of the family as a legal unit; a con- 
ception which still prevails on the Continent in the " family council " for 
the settlement of various matters after the death of the head of a 
family. While there seems to be no trace of this Germanic idea in the 
common law of England, the idea of family entity still remains in the 
mountain districts of the South, where many of the scenes described in 
the petitions and discussed in the learned introduction might have taken 
place. The family feud is not so fully a thing of the past that even the 
historian of to-day can afford to neglect this study of medieval life. 

The introduction takes up in turn: family feuds and the right of 
vengeance in Flanders; the family truce and the more permanent and 
binding family peace; the development of the law regulating such mat- 
ters ; and the legal right of private vengeance. The learned introduction 
is summed up in the concluding, and, may it be added, quite European 
sentence : " Vengeance will not disappear from our habits, the sentiment 
of honor will persist; but at least our texts show its disappearance from 
the law." 

Vie de Jeanne d'Arc. Par Anatole France, de I'Academie Fran- 
gaise. In two volumes. (Paris: Calmann-Levy. 1908. Pp. 
Ixxxiii, 553; 483.) 

The Maid of France: Being the Story of the Life and Death of 
Jeanne d'Arc. By Andrew Lang. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1908. Pp. xvi, 379.) 
M. Anatole France has read prodigiously in the literature of the 
first half of the fifteenth century, both French and also that of western 
Europe at large. He has put the result of his reading into a coherent 
and interesting narrative. Notwithstanding his industry and his gifts, 
his prejudices and his treatment of the authorities make bis life of 
Jeanne dArc dangerously untrustworthy. Errors of statement and of 
reference inevitably creep into any book of a thousand pages, however 
carefully prepared, and M. France asks pardon for these mistakes most 
charmingly. Ordinarily the reviewer may point them out in a note, 
and may concern himself chiefly with the general quality of the book 
reviewed; but M. France's errors exhibit a strong and constant bias 
which vitiates the narrative as a whole. His brilliancy may well impose 
upon an ordinarily intelligent reader, while even a student may be im- 
pressed by the number and variety of his citations. 

AM. HIST. REV. VOL. XIV. — 52. 
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Only a few typical illustrations of M. France's bias can be given 
here. Both in the Scottish Review and in his Maid of France, Mr. 
Lang has pointed out numberless errors of detail, important and unim- 
portant. M. Salomon Reinach has filled with them pages of the Revue 
Critique in a review generally favorable. For example, M. France seeks 
to show that Jeanne was a saint of the later medieval type, like St. 
Catherine of Siena, and, in proof of this, that her acquaintances and 
contemporaries were especially insistent upon her saintly chastity. In 
his preface, p. xxvi, he observes, " Des lors il ne suffisait pas qu'elle eiit 
ete chaste; il etait necessaire qu'elle I'eut ete miraculeusement ; il etait 
necessaire qu'elle eut pousse la chastete et la sobriete dans le boire et le 
manger jusqu'a la saintete. Aussi les temoins viennent-ils publier a 
I'envi : Erat casta, erat castissima. Hie loquens non credit aliquam mu- 
lierem plus esse castam quam ista Puella erat. Erat sobria in potu et 
cibo. Erat sobria in cibo et potu." In support of this statement, M. 
France refers to four depositions taken at the second trial. His use of 
Latin shows that he intended literal quotations, inasmuch as three out of 
the four are in Latin, although translated from the deponents' original 
French. Except for a single " casta " at a page not cited by M. France, 
not a material word which he quotes can be found in these three Latin 
depositions, and in the French deposition of Aulon there is nothing 
which can be translated into M. France's Latin. At the second trial, 
seventy or eighty deponents, being invited to do so, wished in all sin- 
cerity to speak praise of Jeanne. They knew and assumed that she was 
chaste, but other characteristics were more distinctive. Six or eight of 
the deponents used the word " casta ", but in no case with special em- 
phasis, as M. France would have us beUeve. " Castissima " occurs but 
once, so far as I can discover {Proces, III. i8). Even her occupations of 
spinning and tending cattle are mentioned by the deponents oftener than 
is her chastity. M. France's theory of Jeanne is the opposite of the 
truth. The difiference between her temper and that of St. Catherine 
was extreme. To say of the latter " Erat sobria in potu et cibo " would 
mislead; St. Catherine went far beyond temperance in the direction of 
saintly abstinence. Jeanne did not. 

Again, it is M. France's theory that Jeanne was directed by one or 
more clever churchmen who made her their mouthpiece and puppet. No 
contemporary ever mentioned this prompter, and even M. France knows 
nothing of his name. Yet the growth of M. France's legend concerning 
him outstrips the growth of contemporary legends about Jeanne. He is 
suggested in volume I., at page 51. Before the bottom of page 52 is 
reached, he is known to have come from the banks of the Meuse, he 
has suffered greatly from the wars, and has gathered prophecies con- 
cerning the salvation of France which he has furbished up for his pupil's 
use. Not only is evidence wanting that Jeanne was prompted in her 
mission by intriguing churchmen or by others, but the contrary is proven 
beyond a doubt. After her capture, during the last year of her life. 
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prompting is obviously out of the question. Humanly speaking, she was 
absolutely alone. Upon M. France's theory a contrast would appear 
between her earlier and her later life. In fact the two are consistent; 
that which she had been at Vaucouleurs and Chinon, at Orleans and 
Rheims and Compiegne, she was at Beaurevoir and at Rouen. 

The error of M. France's book is deep-set. From the foul mockery 
of Voltaire he is as free as from the moral enthusiasm which, by a 
strange perversion, was joined to it in Voltaire's mind. His mockery 
is as comprehensive, and, applied with the skill of a literary artist, 
it gives tone to very many pages of his book. Thus he writes " Si 
nous ne savions de Jeanne d'Arc que ce qu'ont dit d'elle les chron- 
iqueurs franqais, nous la connaitrions a peu pres comme nous connais- 
sons Cakia Mouni " (p. xv). Doubtless the account which these chron- 
iclers give of Jeanne is not altogether consistent or accurate, but 
it is not less trustworthy than that given of Charles VH. or the con- 
stable Richemont, and it is more detailed. To speak of Jeanne as " la 
petite sainte ", of her company as a " beguinage volant " or a " troupe 
vagabonde " is satire, and satire with little foundation. To impugn 
Jeanne's testimony and to suggest her mental weakness, M. France 
alleges strange lapses of memory which show that she had only " ur* 
souvenir confus de certains faits considerables de sa vie" (p. iii). He 
adds that her perpetual hallucinations for the most part prevented her 
from distinguishing truth from falsehood. No one else, I believe, has 
discovered this considerable confusion in her testimony; but, as M. 
France frequently takes her denial of a charge as conclusive proof 
of the charge, the confusion which he finds is accounted for. Jeanne 
was never a disciple of Frere Richard, as M. France often asserts and 
implies. To say that she "brulait de quitter la quenouille pour 
I'epee" (I. 96) is the opposite of the truth, as appears throughout her 
story. The historical student thoroughly familiar with Jeanne's life 
and circumstances will profit from M. France's leisurely and illumin- 
ating excursions into contemporary literature, and will be aided by the 
side-lights which he often throws upon the course of events. Others 
should handle the book with misgiving. 

In an appendix appears the medical opinion of Dr. Dumas, a dis- 
tinguished physician, concerning Jeanne's psychological condition. Cau- 
tiously expressed, it yet illustrates the difl^culty which necessarily 
besets a man of science in dealing with her case. The physician who 
diagnoses the ailment of his patient does so after personal examination 
of the symptoms, or, at the worst, after their examination by another 
qualified physician. Thus he is reasonably sure of his facts. But 
the master of natural science is seldom fitted for historical study, and, 
moreover, has not the time necessary for careful historical inquiry 
concerning the facts of Jeanne's life. Hence Dr. Dumas's opinion is 
based largely upon alleged symptoms which did not exist. It neces- 
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sarily resembles an expert's answer made in a court of law to the so- 
called hypothetical question, an answer commonly productive of much 
practical error. Dr. Dumas's review of M. France's book in the 
Revue du Mois, May lo, 1908, is less cautious. 

Apparently Mr. Lang's life of Jeanne d'Arc began in a review -which 
should refute M. France's errors. This Mr. Lang has accomplished 
by sound historical criticism condensed for the most part in learned 
notes because necessarily too detailed to interest the general reader. 
Mr. Lang's admiration of the Maid would not let him stop with a 
refutation of error, but made him go forward to produce a readable 
and, on the whole, a sound biography of Jeanne. He too has read 
deeply in the literature of the fifteenth century, though not so pro- 
digiously as M. France, and his side-lights are thrown more faithfully, 
if somewhat less luxuriantly. A few of his conclusions will be dis- 
puted in minute detail. Only one question is of importance. 

Mr. Lang believes that Jeanne went to Vaucouleurs before mid- 
summer, 1428, was then repulsed by Baudricourt, withdrew to Domremy, 
remained there about six months, and returned to Vaucouleurs about 
January 1, 1429 (p. 333). The only considerable authority for the 
earlier visit is a single word in the deposition of Poulengy, who, speak- 
ing about twenty-six years after the event, said that Jeanne came to 
Vaucouleurs " circa Ascensionem Domini, ut sibi videtur ". Poulengy 
testified in French, which was translated into the Latin above quoted. 
Several words may be suggested for which " Ascensionem " might 
easily have been substituted by a careless scribe. Poulengy testified 
that Jeanne promised help to Charles " before the middle of Lent ", 
an unlikely form of promise if made but forty days after the former 
Lent was over, although very natural if made about New Year's. 
Novelompont, Poulengy's companion, testified that Jeanne made the 
same prophecy in January, and he said nothing about an earlier visit to 
Vaucouleurs. Mr. Lang suggests that if Jeanne had been speaking at 
New Year's, she would have mentioned the siege of Orleans; but in 
Poulengy's report of conversations with Jeanne which were certainly 
held in January, reference to Orleans is equally wanting. Jeanne's 
own testimony makes strongly against Mr. Lang's theory. " Dixit etiam 
quod vox dicebat sibi quod veniret in Franciam, et non poterat plus 
durare ubi erat; quodque vox ilia sibi dicebat quod levaret obsidionem, 
coram civitate Aurelianensi positam. Dixit ulterius vocem praefatam 
sibi dixisse, quod ipsa Johanna iret ad Robertum de Baudricuria apud 
oppidum de Vallecoloris capitaneum dicti loci, et ipse traderet sibi 
gentes secum ituras " {Proces, I. 52). Jeanne was speaking of a visit to 
Vaucouleurs after New Year's in 1429, and would hardly have omitted 
all reference to an earlier visit, had one been made. 

The question is of greater importance than appears at first sight. 
Mr. Lang says that Jeanne " resisted during three or four years the 
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commands of her Voices " to go to France (p. 46), and again he speaks 
of " the precise moment when Jeanne yielded to her Voices and de- 
termined to go into France" (p. 58). This seems to me to be con- 
tradicted by the tenor of Jeanne's life and by her testimony. " Inter- 
roguee se elle fist oncques aucunes choses contre leur commandement 
et voulente; respond que ce qu'elle a peu et sceu faire, elle I'a fait 
et accomply a son povoir " {Proces, I. 169). The leap from Beaurevoir 
and the recantation at St. Ouen were the exceptions which prove the 
rule. It is true that Jeanne's " Voices " first spoke to her more than 
three years before her departure into France, and that soon thereafter 
they spoke to her of succoring the kingdom. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that at the first they chiefly told her to be a good girl, and that 
God would help her. Their prophecy that she should save France 
was at first vague, and became a definite command to go to the help 
of the dauphin and to raise the siege of Orleans only about Christmas 
time, 1428. Then the command was obeyed soon after it was definitely 
given. When Jeanne learned that she was bidden to go at once to war, 
she was reluctant, indeed, but that she disobeyed this command for 
months and years appears to me quite out of the question. By what 
steps the command of the '.' Voices " to succor France, at first general, 
became at length very specific, has not been much considered, but is 
worthy of study. Had she lived for years after her childhood in 
constant conflict with her " Voices " and in disobedience to their orders, 
yielding only to overwhelming pressure at the last, her spiritual life 
would have shown signs of the conflict, and would not have manifested 
the happy serenity, the unbroken love and reverence which made her 
what she was. 

Francis C. Lowell. 

Sir Francis Walsingham und seine Zeit. Von Dr. Karl Stahlin, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Heidelberg. Erster Band. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1908. Pp. xiv, 662.) 
English biography as well as English constitutional and economic 
history has begun to furnish a field for German historical scholarship 
in recent years. Dr. von Ruville's notable life of the Earl of Chatham 
is probably the most important contribution to the history of eigh- 
teenth-century England that has appeared within the last two decades; 
and the first installment of the present work, which is planned on an 
almost equally ambitious scale, indicates that the Germans have waked 
up to the possibilities of Elizabethan biography also. Certainly the 
life of Walsingham furnishes an unrivalled opportunity. No Tudor 
statesman of equal importance has remained so nearly " undone " as he ; 
while on the other hand the various Elizabethan calendars have for 
years past afforded an excellent guide to the sources, and otherwise 
facilitated research. Dr. Stahlin certainly showed wisdom in his 
choice of a subject. 



